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THE ETHICS OF GOOD 
WORKMANSHIP 


In Mexico, the family is such a compact unit 
that I wasn’t at all surprised to find the taxi- 
driver’s small son and daughter with him, when 
he came to pick me up at my hotel. As I took 
my place in the back seat, the children stretched 
their little necks to peer at me shyly over the 
upholstered barrier between us. Giving them a 
smile, I said that I was glad that they were 
along, and asked them in a playful tone if they 
would be willing to give me a Spanish lesson on 
the way to the flower market. 

“Si, senora,’ they said, dipping their heads 
courteously, while their rather stout father 
beamed. As we went pitching and rolling into 
the Zécalo, or colorful central plaza, of Mexico 
City, I asked the children to pronounce the 
words cathedral, bus, and street in Spanish for 
me. Chirping eagerly like little birds they 
showed me where the accents came. After that 
I asked them their names, ages, and grades in 
school. Finally, at the sight of a huge playbill 
on our right, advertising a moving picture soon 
to be shown at the Palacio Chino (Mexico City’s 
equivalent of Grauman’s Chinese Theater in 
Hollywood), I found myself inquiring casually: 
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“Les gusta Cantinflas?” (Do you-all like Can- 
tinflas?). 

My question about Mexico’s favorite movie 
comedian all but precipitated a major good- 
neighbor demonstration in the taxi. One big 
brown face and two little brown faces whirled 
toward me simultaneously, disclosing a trio of 
smiles that had suddenly become very affeetion- 
ate. Continuing to look over his shoulder—for 
a Mexican can drive just as well facing the rear 
window as the front—the father replied: “Si! 
Como no! Cantinflas trabaja? bien!” (‘‘Yes, 
and how! Cantinflas works well.’’) 

Even while I sat basking in the warm ap- 
proval which Mexicans reserve for North Amer- 
icans who evidence knowledge of even the name 
of their popular idol, I wondered at the driver's 
peculiar choice of words. It struck me as odd, 
indeed, that he should say of an actor that he 
“works well,” and I was tempted to speculate 
on the particular shade of meaning which the 
phrase carried. Instead of lingering over the 
verbal puzzle, however, I turned my attention 
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to the pictorial fascinations of the flower market 
which we had by now approached, When deal 


ing with a language that calls a lipstick “a little 


bar in order to paint yourself your lips,’’? one 
n learns to avoid unnecessary collisions with 


Or that’s 


idioms. Thus, I disn issed the phrase. 
what J thought. 
A few days later I chanced to be visiting a 


pottery near Mexico City. The “factory” was 


really just a beautiful patio, equipped with a 
romantie old well, a bed of pink roses, a potter's 
wheel, and a kiln. The handsome young man 
ager, With Latin ceremony, took me first to the 


“decorating department.” It turned out to be 


half a dozer native workmen, sitting cross- 
legged on the stone floor, and painting designs 
around the edges of clay bowls. After I had 


watched them at work for a few minutes, my 


mustachioed cuide led me to the kiln in which 
several rows of plates were being baked, like so 
many mud pies. Finally, with the air of having 
saved the best for the last, the manager con- 


ducted me to the side of an old man who was 


turning a crude potter’s wheel with his bare foot 
] 


controlling a 
Bound by the spell 


while expertly rotating mass of 


soft clay with his hands. 


ot seeing a Water jar assume classieal propor- 


tions under those tender and solicitous brown 


| said nothing, but the manager couldn't 


fingers, 


contain his pride. “Trabaja bien!” he mur- 


mured, his eyes fixed almost reverently on the 
ancient 

“There's that 
“When they apply it to workmen, I wonder if 


potter. 

phrase again!” I thought. 
they mean the same thing they do for actors?” 
To tell the truth I was completely baffled by 
both the combination of words and the tone in 


which it was uttered. Why did they say such 
a simple thing as “He works well” in such an 
impressive manner? With the natural diffidence 
of a foreigner, however, I didn’t press the man- 
ager for an explanation. Instead, I once more 
put the puzzling remark out of mind. 

A week passed and then one afternoon I went 
to pay a visit to the normal school—La Escuela 
Normal Para Senoritas—which is situated, ap- 
propriately enough, on the Avenue of the Mas- 
ters. It is a huge teacher-training institution, 
enrolling a thousand young women getting ready 
After 


to be teachers, and a thousand children. 


In Spanish: una barrita para pintarse los labios. 
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the charming director, La Senorita Aurelia Bar 
ragan, had shown me the famous murals which 
swarm up the wall over the main stairwell, she 
took me on a tour of the entire plant. At the 
close of this interesting trip, she led me into a 
classroom where a young man was lecturing on 
the history of education—in Spanish, of course, 
Though I eould not “get” all he said, I under 
stood enough to tell that he was delivering an 
impassioned lecture on Froebel, the father of 
los jardines para ninos, or the kindergarten. | 
don’t know when I’ve ever heard a more eloquent 
Yet I 


startled just the same when Senorita Barragan 


or moving classroom dissertation. was 


turned toward me, beaming with pride, to 
whisper “Trabaja bien!” 

“They apply it to teachers too!” I marveled 
inwardly, trying to fathom what actors, potters, 
and teachers shared in common to elicit that 
mysterious comment. 

Filed away in my vonsciousness, the interest- 
ing Mexican expression returned to the United 
States with me, unchallenged by the customs offi- 
cials when I landed at the Pan-American air- 
port in Los Angeles. Busy with a variety of 
things, I forgot about my Mexican importation 
until one day when I happened to be occupying 
the anxious seat more commonly known as the 
dentist’s chair. Under the impression that I 
was the corner of First and Main, my dentist 
was excavating and drilling in a painfully thor- 
ough manner. When he finally swung aside the 
drill on its nasty little pulley, a ery was involun- 
tarily wrung from the depths of my relief. 
was what 


, 


“Doctor, you certainly trabaja bien!’ 
I heard myself saying. 

He asked what I meant. After I had trans- 
lated he retorted laughingly: **Well, it wouldn’t 
be ethical not to get that eavity good and clean. 
If I didn’t do an honest job of drilling, my 
patients wouldn’t trust me.” 

And then, somehow, the full implications of 
the way the Mexicans had meant the phrase 
dawned on me. Until my dentist passed his 
enlightening remark I hadn’t how 
closely linked good craftsmanship is to ethics 
in every job, art, and profession. Thinking 
back I saw that the Mexicans had applied the 
phrase to people who gave so honestly and un- 
stintingly of themselves that they lifted what- 
ever they did to a fine art. And now it suddenly 
occurred to me that no job need be unexciting, 


realized 
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inthrilling, unimpressive, obseure, or insignifi- 
eant if one gives one’s faith and enthusiasm to 
it. For just as patients trust a dentist who does 
a “good honest job of drilling” so the general 
publie pays tribute to all who trabaja bien, 
whether actor, potter, teacher, or that famous 
ousetrap builder with the door that the world 


beat a path to. I began to understand that there 


TELEVISION AS AN EDUCA- 


TIONAL FORCE 

In considering the entire field of education via 
television, there is an all too frequent failure 
clearly to define the three basic methods by which 
information can be transmitted to the audience. 
Each of these forms presents its own peculiar 
problems : 

1. There is the direct educational program, trans- 
mitted as part of the network schedule. 

2. There is the 
transmitted as part of the network schedule. 

3. There is the direct educational program, not 
broadeast to the public, but transmitted exclusively 


indirect educational program, 


to specified points by wire. 

Heroie claims have been made for the oppor- 
tunity which television holds forth of transmit- 
ting direct edueation to the public. Everything 
has been proposed from how to thread a needle 
to a conquest of Einstein. Practical experience 
with a vast number of such programs has made 
CBS sensitive to the inherent dangers in a direct 
educational series. 

One danger lies in the fact that television 
must, presumably, anticipate the day when it 
will be received by a large percentage of the 
136,000,000 people in this country. The num- 
ber of subjects with sufficient universality to 
satisfy the demands of such an audience is eriti- 
cally limited. A heavy percentage of the public 
is interested in music of one form or another; 
that fact has been of major importance in the 
No duplicate in visual 
terms has yet been found for television. In fact, 
it probably will not be found, but will have to be 
created by television itself. 

There is another form of direct education, 
which holds out a far greater promise of audi- 
ence appeal. The current events of the day in 
any number of fields have the value of dramatic 
We should not anticipate within a 


development of radio. 


immediacy. 
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is something about practicing the superethies of 
doing a job well that automatically turns the 
worker into an artist, and makes of his work 
not a means to earning a living but a way of 
life. 

Trabaja bien! 


I'm 


glad my Mexican friends added it to my voeabu- 


It’s a beautiful phrase. 


lary. 


By 
WORTHINGTON MINER 
MANAGER, TELEVISION DEPARTMENT, 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, 
INC., NEW YORK CITY 


good many years a coverage by television of 
an art exhibit in Moscow on the afternoon of its 
opening. Such coverage is far from an impos- 
sibility, however; in more limited terms, it be- 
comes an almost assured reality within the bor- 
ders of the United States. 
why the average student in New York should 


not be able to see an art exhibit in San Fran- 


ia kl e 
There is no reason 


cisco, or a display of new furniture models from 
the Amana Society in Iowa, or to preview some 
new designs of Steuben glass directly from the 
Were the jet-propelled 
plane to have been developed to its present stage 


Corning Glass Works. 


in peacetime, there would be no reason why tele- 
vision should not be able to show it in operation. 
The most immediate advances in every form of 
science and art can be brought to the public 
more quickly by television than by any trade 
journal. Because these events may be momen- 
tous, they will have a dramatie appeal to a wide 
public. At the same time, they will be of great 
value to specialists attempting to keep abreast 
of the most recent developments. 

It is safe to predict that within the framework 
of a network schedule heavy emphasis will be 
placed upon indirect rather than upon direct 
edueation. Indirect education is of two sorts, 
and it is most important that they be clearly 
differentiated. The effect 
achieved either by the choice of subject matter 


desired ean be 


or by the method of treatment. In the choice of 
subject matter, the most nearly direct form will 
lie in the seript itself, as, for instance, an his- 
torical biography. If television moves quickly 
enough, it is quite possible that Warner Brothers 
will not have completely exhausted the field. 
There is a second form of indirect education, 
which may be woven into the fabrie of the action. 
Faced with the problem implicit in the title, 
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“ILow to paint a picture,” the producer will have 
the choice between putting on a direct course in 
the use of oil and water colors, or of achieving 
the same results by indirection; in other words, 
by turning Helen Menken’s “Second Husband” 


into an artist. If five times a week for fitteen 


minutes a day, a person were to observe an 
artist at his work, the chances are ten to one 
that, if he (the audience) did not learn the basie 


least 


develop a capacity to distinguish between a good 


problems of applying paint, he might at 


color sense and a bad. 

The final and most indirect form of all (and 
yet perhaps as provocative socially as any) 
will be implicit within the scenic design. It 
should be fairly obvious that over the course of 
twenty years Hollywood has had a revolution- 
The difficulty, 
however, with the Hollywood production is that 
it is geared to a concept of Cinderella luxury 
even in When, however, “Big Sister” 


is surrounded by a home which can be seen, 


ary effect upon women’s styles. 


a hovel. 


there is an excellent opportunity to display fur- 
nishings, decorations, and appurtenances, which 
are well within the economic bracket of the aver- 
age citizen. Multiplied many-fold, it is quite 
possible that television will be far more effective 
in bringing a cultural sensitivity into the aver- 
age home than any of the present efforts at dis- 
tribution of wholesale art. 

There is a second form of indirect education 
by method of treatment. It is enough to select 
one example, possibly the least-considered poten- 
tial which is offered to television, namely musie. 
During 1942, CBS earried on repeated experi- 
ments in an attempt to clarify the musical in- 
tention of a composer by visual accent. The 
There had 


been, up to that time, a generally bearish atti- 


results were more than heartening. 


tude toward the effectiveness of musie in a visual 
The facet 


camera might select from an orchestral group 


medium. that a sensitive use of the 


at any desired moment the instrument (or in- 
struments) earrying the dominant theme was 
completely overlooked. The fact was also over- 
looked that by electronic effect the contrapuntal 
theme eould be shown as it started to develop. 
It should not be long before an astute use of 
such a technique would add to the audience’s un- 
derstanding of the musical intention and would, 


consequently, heighten its sense of appreciation. 
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The last and perhaps one of the most proy 
eative forms through which television (as dis 
tinct 
educational force, is the series of programs not 


from broadeasting) can be used as an 


broadcast to the public, but transmitted by wire 
If all of the 


publie schools in Chieago or all of the schools 


to classrooms and auditoriums. 
within the 105 eounties of Kansas were eon 
nected by wire with a central classroom, it would 
be possible to bring the best educators in th 
state into intimate contact with every student in 
every outlying community. There is a possi 
bility here to infuse our educational system with 
the inspiration of truly great teaching. 

It must be appreciated, however, that in this 
entire discussion, there are two minimal requi 
sites in the technical performance of television 
as a communications medium; namely, eolor and 
It is in 
conceivable that full advantage ean be taken ot 


the projection of a large-scale image. 


television as an educational medium unless the 
size of the image will permit of clear viewing 
by a large group of people at one time. Even 
where programs are to be transmitted to the 
home, full effectiveness in the treatment of edu 
cational subjects is impossible without an en 
larged image. 

Even more vital to the concept of television 
The 


monochrome image not only confines the seope 


as an educator is the element of color. 
of television as an educational force; it eriti- 
cally limits the potential effectiveness of every 
type of educational program. If a master of 
composition, like Giotto, can be partially evalu- 
ated from monochrome reproductions, it is 
utterly futile to consider a discussion of the 
A vast 


chemistry, bo- 


merits of a Van Gogh without color. 





percentage of all the sciences 
tany, geology, ete——rely on color as a funda- 
A black and 


white reproduction of the action of a piece of 


mental attribute of recognition. 


litmus paper would hardly suffice to distinguish 
a salt from an acid. 

Since both color and large-sereen projection 
are now available to television, it is the obliga- 
tion of the industry to see that they are made 
immediately available to the public as well. 
Once that be done, there is no reason why tele- 
vision cannot develop as a stupendous and evoca- 
tive educational medium. 
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CONGRESS TO STUDY THE EFFECT OF 
THE WAR ON THE HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 


[x what specifie and important ways have the 
affected by the 
ar? As a preliminary, apparently, to the 


olleges and universities been 
onsideration of proposals for Federal aid in 
helping these institutions meet their postwat 
sroblems, the Committee on Edueation of the 
House ot Representatives will try to answer this 
question through a three-month study under 
the direction of Francis J. Brown, of the staff 
i{ the American Council on Education. 
According to a Washington dispatch dated 
August 8, the following advisory committee has 
been appointed: Charles A. Anderson, presi- 
dent, Coe College (Cedar Rapids, Ia.) ; Colonel 
William A. Couper, president, Virginia Military 
Institute (Staunton) ; 
president, University of Kentucky; Walter C. 


Herman L. Donovan, 
Kells, executive secretary, American Association 
f Junior Colleges; Calvert 
Juniata College (Huntingdon, Pa.) ; Herbert J. 
Arts and Sciences, 


Ellis, president, 


Herring, dean, College of 
Duke University; Cloyd H. Marvin, president, 
the George Washington University; the Rever- 
end William Murphy, president, Boston Col- 
lege; Homer P. Rainey, president, University 
of Texas; G. Herbert Smith, president, Willa- 
mette College (Salem, Ore.); Robert Stewart, 
comptroller, Purdue University; and Roscoe L. 
West, president, Trenton (N. J.) State Teachers 
College. The first hearing of the committee was 
announced for August 16-18. 

The brief press report did not indicate the 
scope of the study. It is possible that it may 
include an attempt to estimate the proportion 
of men and women now in uniform who plan 
to enter or re-enter college after they are de- 
mobilized, especially under the provisions of 
the “GI Bill of Rights.” 
tive sampling would not seem to impose in- 
superable difficulties, and the information thus 
obtained would be obviously of large value to 


The same poll might 


Polling a representa- 


the higher institutions. 
conceivably include questions from the answers 
to which the number expecting to attend voca- 
tional schools could be estimated.—W. C. B. 





UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING A 
PROBABLE SOURCE OF EARLY 
POSTWAR CONTROVERSY 


Ir is clearly predictable that one of the cen 
ters of rather bitter controversy very early in 
the postwar period (if not, indeed, long betore 
the last shot has been fired) will be the proposal 
for a permanent system of compulsory military 
training. How will the educational profession 


stand on this issue? ScHooL AND Society will 
soon publish the report of an extensive poll ot 
those working in higher edueation, which will 
throw some unexpected light on the latter ques 
our readers will be 


tion. In the meantime, 


interested in the following statement setting 
forth the position of the Committee on George 
School (Bueks County, Pa.), one of the out 
standing independent secondary schools of the 
country. The statement was sent to the editor 
by William 
signed by George A. Walton, principal, and 


Hallowell, clerk of the 


It is in the form of a letter: 


Eves, 3d, of the sehool, and was 


Charles L. committee. 


House 0} 
MILITARY NEEDS, 


To THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
REPRESENTATIVES ON LONG-TIM 
Hon. CLIFTON A. WoopruM, Chairman: 

We, the Committee on George School, are con 
sidering our part in the postwar period and hope 
that the peoples and.governments of the various 


nations of the world will find a way to co-operate 
in the establishment and maintenance of a peaceful 
should be the 
creative and binding foree in this society. 

We believe that the 


national governments is to plan for enduring peace. 


international society. Edueation 


foremost responsibility of 


We commend the joint study of the problems of 
peace by the Department of State and the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and hope that you 
as a committee will think more of peace than of 
war. 

We oppose policies that in the past have proved 
to be causes of war, such as the acquisition of for 
eign territory. We believe that peacetime conscrip 
tion of citizens for military training leads to war. 
We urge that our national government and our 
educational systems, both public and independent, 
condemn undertake the difficult 
task of preparing and. leading the peoples of the 
world to seek and maintain peace. 

This letter is being sent to the Senators from 


militarism and 








k, and Delaware, who repre 


Philadelphia Yearly 


» Society of Friends, the body whieh 


ership of the 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY’S 
PLANS FOR THE FALL 

ScHoo. AND Society, July 15, reported on 

the new plans for the education of teachers that 


Western 


augurate 


Reserve intends to in- 
with the fall 
Under dates of July 31 and August 6, additional 


University 
opening ol the term. 


information on other courses was released to 
the press. 

In the Graduate School, with the co operation 
of the Sehool of 


Applied Social Science, there will be offered ‘a 


Edueation and the School ot 


unique and comprehensive program of courses 
will 


10 courses of study for counselors in 


in voeational counseling which embrace 
nearly 
rovernment, social work, business, and 


Wilbur W. White, 


Graduate Sehool, said in the announcement: 


schools, 


industry.” dean of the 


The courses are designed to improve methods of 


finding the right jobs for the right people. They 
are intended chiefly for students who have com 
pleted their undergraduate courses and wish to 
go into the profession of vocational counseling, or 
for those now in that type of work who wish to 


improve their methods. 


The program, which starts on October 3, will 
require one year, or two sessions, and may be 
taken on either a part-time or a full-time basis. 

In the School of Applied Social Science, a 
six-point program in the training of graduate 
social workers, designed to meet the needs of 
the war and postwar periods, will begin, October 
2. This will inelude “an enlargement of eurri 
culum and field training in publie welfare, ex- 
pansion of the school’s rehabilitation program, 
renewed emphasis on medical and_ psychiatrie 
social work, new institutes, special courses for 
staff local 


course for personnel workers in industry.” 


members of agencies, and a new 

In addition to serving its regular students, 
the school will provide educational opportunities 
for staff workers who cannot take time off from 
their jobs for full-time training and will offer 
special training for publie-ageney personnel 
who do not meet the regular requirements for 
admission to degree work. 


Margaret Johnson, assistant dean, School of 
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Applied Social Seience, and R. Clyde White, 
professor of public welfare, School of Social 
Service Administration, the University of Chi 
cago, who has recently been appointed to the 
staff, will administer the new program. 


THE SOUTH-WIDE CONFERENCE ON 
THE HUMANITIES AT VANDER- 
BILT UNIVERSITY 

Srx basie recommendations for future college 
programs in the humanities—languages, litera 
ture, philosophy, the fine arts, and religion 
were adopted by a South-wide Conference on 
the Humanities which was held at Vanderbilt 
University (Nashville, Tenn.) during the week 
of July 24. 
special grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, 


The conference, financed by a 


brought together some 50 southern educators 
from more than a seore of colleges and univer 
sities. Delegates studied problems of teaching 
the humanities and of broadening the program 
so as to reach a wider public. Basie recom 
mendations of the conference were: 

1. The aim of the humanities is to develop in 
the individual student intellectual penetration, a 
Unless the 


student has these qualities, other phases of edu 


critical mind, and discriminating taste. 


cation may prove useless. 
2. The burden of responsibility for making the 


humanities program effective is upon the indi 


vidual teacher. All] subjects, well taught, may have 
humanistie values. 

3. Courses in the humanities should be given early 
in the college program in order to provide a broad 
basis for future specialization or professional 
study. 

4. The 


enough to include literatures other than that in the 


humanities program should be broad 
English language, other languages than those tra 
Greek, 


and the fine arts, including musie and art. 


ditionally taught Latin, German, and 
French 

5. The humanities should be spread throughout 
all phases and levels of education, beginning in the 
secondary schools and, in the colleges, working in 
co-operation with programs in social and natural 
sciences. 


of the 
new teaching methods. 


6. Teachers humanities should welcome 
Specifically, the survey 
courses and the laboratory method of teaching 
languages are indorsed, including the plan for ex 
change professorships and scholarships with for- 
eign countries to aid in instruction of the language 
and in better understanding between nations and 


races. 
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In addition to adopting this “charter for 
studies in the humanities,” the conference set up 

permanent organization to carry out its pro- 
gram. An executive committee was authorized, 
its personnel to be appointed by the present 
conference committee at Vanderbilt University. 

Similar study programs are to be conducted 
during the coming year by the University of 
North Carolina in the social sciences and by the 
University of Georgia in the natural sciences. 
Both of these will also be financed by the Rocke 
feller Foundation. Results of all three will be 
presented to a second conference on education in 
the South to be held in the summer of 1945. 


THE SECOND YEAR OF THE NA- 
TIONAL NURSING COUNCIL PRO- 
GRAM FOR COLLEGES 

UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and junior colleges 
throughout the country will again participate 
in the college counseling program inaugurated 
last year under the joint sponsorship of the 
National Nursing Council for War Service and 
the United States Cadet Nurse Corps. “Re- 
plies have already been received [by the coun- 
cil] from many college presidents weleoming 
the proposed visit of a qualified field represent- 
ative to present the latest information on the 
needs and opportunities in nursing to students, 
faculty members, and members of vocational- 
guidance staffs.” 

The field staff in 1943 visited 612 institutions 
of higher education, spoke to student audiences 
totaling over 92,000, conferred either individ- 
ually or in small groups with 5,867 students, and 
interviewed over 2,000 administrators and facul- 
ty members. 

A new field staff, “consisting of some 25 or 30 
nurse edueators and administrators, all college 
women, released on short-term leaves from lead- 
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ing schools of nursing and hospitals,” will carry 
out this vear’s program extending trom October 
1 to the Christmas vaeation. The staff will at- 
tend a four-day orientation institute in New 
York City, September 27-30, at which the place 
of the college woman in nursing will be discussed 
by leading educationists and members of the 


nursing profession. 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION COMES 
TO AID OF THE FARM 
A COURSE, which may be considered “some 
thing new and different in the field of theological 
education,” was given at the Iowa State College 
of Agriculture and Arts (Ames), 
July 13-19. In eollaboration with the Presby 
terian Seminary of the University of Dubuque, 


Mechanie 


the college conducted a Farm Survey School 
for rural pastors. 

Calvin T. Sehnucker, head of the department 
of rural ehureh, University of Dubuque, was 
responsible for the course which came as the 
culmination of several years of rapid develop- 
the curriculum at the 
university under his sponsorship. The survey 
“three vital 


ment in rural-chureh 


course covered areas in which a 
rural minister needs information: animal hus- 
bandry, agronomy, and farm management.” 

Dale C. Welch, president, University of Du- 
buque, in commenting on the success of the 
brief course said: 

It is not the design of the department of rural 
We do hope to 


ministers 


chureh to train scientifie farmers. 
the 


have 


send into rural chureh consecrated 


who will an intelligent appreciation of the 


problems of their people. This advanced program 
of seminary education represents the first venture 
of a seminary in an interesting approach to the 
training of ministers for effective work in rural- 


echureh leadership. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Harotp W. StToKe, acting dean, Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, University of 
Wisconsin, has been named president, Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, to sueceed the late 
Fred Engelhardt, whose death was reported in 
ScHoot anp Society, February 12. 


RoLtanD Buracess was recently elected presi- 
dent, Reinhardt College, Waleska, Ga. 


Tue ReveEREND Harry A. Hanson, who has 
served since 1916 as a missionary in India, was 
recently appointed president, Lucknow Univer- 
sity. On August 12, Dr. Hanson was awarded 
the Ph.D. degree in absentia by his Alma Mater, 


Boston University. 











MASON 


Curry College (Boston), has been elected presi 


TRENTWELI W HITE, former president, 


dent, Leshe School (Cambridge, Mass.), to sue- 
ceed Marguerite R. Franklin, resigned. 
BRADLEY TYRRELL, who Is serving as acting 


) College, until Septem 


president, Beloit ( Wise. 


ber 1, when the new ly elected pre sident, Carey 
Croneis, take office, has been named vice presl 
dent and irer to succeed Sherman Dudley, 


(Wise.), a trustee, who has held 


of Burlington 


the post since June. The appointment of Dr. 
Croneis was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
June 24 \ppointments to the staff include 


those of Nancy Ann White as assistant in phys 


eal edue n for women to succeed Phyllis 
Dodd, who |] ace pted another post, and 
Elfrieda Muehliesen to sueceed Arlene Kar 
taedt college nurse. 

NLizABeTH Hoop, whose appointment as dean 


(Pa.) 


hese columns, June 17, has resigned 


ol women, Grove City College, was re- 
ported in 
similar post at Willimantie (Conn. ) 


Lo accept a 


State Teachers College. Mary Florence Taylor, 
who was appointed assistant dean late in July, 


has succeeded Miss Llood. 
WEST, 
ical science and assistant dean, School of 
Washington 
has been appointed dean of the new Division of 


WARREN KR. senior professor of polit- 
Gov- 
University, 


ernment, the George 


Special Students. The division has been created 
to “assist mature students and others in need of 
educational adjustment in their choice of voea- 
tions and fields of study.” Among promotions 
announced by the university are the following: 
Wood Gray, associate professor of American 
history, now in service as a captain with the 
Army Air Corps in Europe, to a professorship; 
Colonel Harold F. Harding, now on active duty 
in the South Pacific, to a professorship of pub- 
lic speaking; Lieutenant George Strollo, now in 
the Navy, to an associate professorship of e¢ivil 
engineering; and Alfred Ennis, now in service 
with the Navy Department in a civilian eapacity, 
to an associate professorship of electrical engi- 
neering. Other promotions to full professor- 
ships: Antonio Alonso, Spanish; Irene Corn- 
well, French; Christopher B. Garnett, Jr., phi- 
losophy; Ira B. Hansen, zoology; Thelma Hunt, 
Florence M. Mears, 


Promotions to associate professorships 


psychology; and mathe- 


mates. 
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include: Kathryn M. Towne, home economics, 
and Carl H. Walther, civil engineering. Verna 
F. Torgerson, speech, has been advanced to an 


assistant professorship. 

RALPH EMERSON DUNFORD, professor of psy 
chology, University of Tennessee, has succeeded 
Dr. Mose 


ley’s appointment as president, University of 


John O. Moseley as dean of students. 


Nevada, was reported in SCHOOL AND Sociery, 


February 5. 


AMONG recent changes in staff at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina are the following: Ernest 
L. Mackie, professor of mathematics, has suc 
ceeded Roland B. Parker, now overseas on duty 
with the Red Cross, as dean of men. Geraldine 
Foster, assistant to A. W. Hobbs, dean, School 
of Arts and Sciences, has been named assistant 
W. H. Plem 


mons, admissions officer, 1s acting as registrar, 


dean to succeed Sally Taylor Ray. 


during a year’s leave of absence granted to Ben 
Husbands to serve with the Veterans’ Adminis 
tration in Fayetteville; Edwin S. Lanier, stu- 
dent-aid secretary, has taken over the duties of 
Mr. Husbands in the central records office. Guy 
B. Phillips, professor of education, is serving as 
director of admissions during the absence of Roy 
Armstrong, on duty with the Navy. 


THE REVEREND FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT has 
been appointed director, department of educa- 
tion, National Catholic Welfare Council, to sue- 
ceed the late Right Reverend Monsignor George 
Johnson, whose death was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, June 10. 


CHARLES P. Loomis, head of the division of 
extension and training, Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, Department of Agriculture, 
will assume his new post as professor of sociol- 
ogy and head of the department, Michigan State 
College of Agriculture and Applied Science 
(East Lansing), September 1. 


Ropert M. SKELTON, of the department of 
art, University of North Carolina, has succeeded 
Alice 
seven years as head of the department of art, 
State Teachers College, Brockport, N. Y. 


K. Yale, who has resigned after twenty- 


ELLSWORTH SPENCER GRAY, associate pro- 
fessor of mechanical engineering, University of 
Missouri, has been appointed chairman of the 
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lepartment of mechanical engineering, Univer- 


ty of Kansas. 


Tue following appointments were announced 


ecently by Knox College (Galesburg, Il.) : 
lohn P. Leland, formerly of the drama staff, 
indiana University, director of the college 
eater and associate professor of speech; 
Charles Bumstead, assistant professor of psy- 


hology, University of Oklahoma, associate pro- 
essor of psychology; Helen A. Leon, teacher 

art, Oberlin (Ohio) High School, instructor 
n art; B. H. Crusinberry, of the ASTP staff, 
the lowa State University, instructor in physics 
n the Army program; and Margaret McClure 
to sueeceed Ann Livingston, now on duty with 
the WAVES, as dietitian. 

[xpIANA UNIversiTY has announced the fol- 
lowing appointments: Verne B. Schuman, act- 
ing chairman of the department of Latin and 
Greek; Charles Hire, acting chairman of the 
department of physics; and Herman G. Enter- 
line and Russell J. Hosler, instructors in the 
Naval Training School of the university, as- 
Edward H. 


Buehrig, assistant professor of government, has 


sistant professors of business. 
been granted a year’s leave of absence to accept 
a post in the Division of International Security 
and Organization, Department of State. 

THE REVEREND JAMES MUILENBERG, professor 
of Old Testament 
guages, Pacific School of Religion (Berkeley, 


literature and Semitie lan- 





Calif.), has been elected Davenport professor 
of Hebrew and cognate languages, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary (New York), to succeed the 
Reverend Julius A. Bewer, who will retire in 
June, 1945. 


CLAUDE M. ALMAND, professor of music, the 
George Peabody College for Teachers (Nash- 
ville, Tenn), has been appointed to a post in 
the new department of church music, Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 
Dr. Almand will assume his duties in September. 


J. Toy Gray, who for the past year has been 
teaching mathematies to aviation students in the 
University of Chattanooga (Tenn.), has been 
appointed master of mathematics, the Baylor 
School, Chattanooga. 


WiuuiaMm A. FirzGera.D, librarian and archiv- 
ist, Brooklyn (N. Y.) Preparatory School, has 
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been appointed librarian, School of Medicine, 
and assistant professor of medical history, St. 
Louis University. Dr. FitzGerald has been sue- 


ceeded by Thomas V. Reiners. 


Seymour Ross, staff member of the Library 
of Congress and of the Office of Alien Property 
Custodian, has been appointed hbrarian, Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia Uni- 
will succeed 


versity. On September 1, he 


Thomas P. Fleming, who was recently named 
assistant director of the libraries on the Morn- 


ingside campus of the university. 


Tracy F. Tyier, associate professor of edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, will assume his 
duties as editor-in-chief, Journal of the Asso- 
ciation for Education by Radio, with the Sep- 
tember issue. The editorial office, to which all 
materials for publication should be sent, is 111 


Northrop Memorial Auditorium, Minneapolis 14. 


Oscar G. MAYER, president, Oscar Maver and 
Company, Chicago, has been appointed to the 
Board of Trustees, Beloit College. 


Recent Deaths 

GERALDINE PRINCESS DILLA, assistant profes- 
City 
(Mo.), died, July 23, according to word received 
Dr. Dilla, 


who was fifty-three years old at the time of her 


sor of English, University of Iansas 


by SCHOOL AND Society, August 11. 


death, had served as chairman of the department 
of English (1920-22), Alabama College (Mon 
tevallo) ; associate professor of English and the 
history of art (1927-30), Hollins College ( Va.) ; 
and in the assistant professorship in Kansas 
City, since 1933. 


author and had contributed frequently to edu- 


She was widely known as an 


cational journals, such as SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
and The Educational Forum. Her books include 
“Mutual Analyses of French and English from 
1898 to 1914,” “History of Art,” and “National 
Traits and Culture.” 


Rospert JAMES Usuer, librarian, Howard- 
Tilton 
died, August 4, at the age of sixty-four years. 
(1907-09), 
University of Wisconsin Library; assistant ref- 
erence librarian (1909-14) and reference libra- 
(1917-27), ( Chi- 


cago); superintendent circulation 


Memorial Library, Tulane University, 


Mr. Usher had served as assistant 


Crerar Library 


(1914-17), 
library, University of California; and librarian 


rian John 
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Memorial 
the combined libraries of 


(1927-38), of the Howard Library 


and (since 1938) of 
known as the Howard-Tilton 
When the merger of the h- 


braries was made, Mr. Usher supervised the con- 


Tulane University, 
Memorial Library. 


truction of the new building. 


ARCHER GEE, associate professor of 
English, Yale University, died, August 4. Pro- 
fessor Gee, who was fifty years old at the time 


death, 


He was considered an authority on the 


JOHN 


of his 


1920. 


had served the university since 


works of Joseph Conrad and in 1940, in collab- 
oration with Paul J. Sturm, then of the univer- 
sity staff, published a collection of 110 of Con- 
rad’s hitherto unpublished letters, written in 


French. 


CiypE HapLey Myers, professor emeritus of 
plant breeding, Cornell University, died, August 
Dr. Myers had 
served as assistant in plant breeding (1907-10), 


5, at the age of sixty-one years. 
University of Illinois, before going to Cornell 

He beeame, 
(1912), 
fessor (1913), and professor emeritus, July 1, 
1944. 


University as an instructor in 1911. 


suecessively, assistant professor pro- 


ANTONIO MARINONI, head of the department 
of Romance languages, University of Arkansas, 
succumbed to a heart attack, August 7, at the 
age of sixty-five years. Professor Marinoni, 
who was born in Pozzolengo (Italy), eame to 
the United States in 1900 and served as lecturer 
in Romance languages (1904-06), Columbia 
University, before going to the University of 
Arkansas (1906) to become professor of Ro- 
mance languages and head of the department. 
He was the author of a number of textbooks in 


Spanish, French, and Italian. 


s3LANCHE CoLTON WILLIAMS, former head of 
the department ot English, Hunter College (New 
York), and well-known author, died, August 9. 
Dr. Williams, who retired in 1939 to devote all 
her time to writing, was sixty-five years old at 
She had served as in- 
1904), Stanton Col- 
lege (Natchez, Miss.); head of the department 
(1904-07), (Miss.) Col- 
lege; instructor in English (1908-10), Teachers 


the time of her death. 


struetor in English (1898 


ot English Grenada 


College, Columbia University; and at Hunter 
College as instructor (1910-15), assistant pro- 
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fessor (1915-17), 
26), and professor and head of the department, 
1926-39. 
the O. Henry Memorial Prize Committee and 
edited each year’s volume of “O. Henry Memo- 
Thirty-five books bear her 


associate professor (1917- 


During 1918-32, she was chairman of 


rial Prize Stories.” 
name as author or editor. 


KENDALL SIEBERT TESH, professor of chem 
istry, University of Pittsburgh, succumbed to a 
heart attack, August 9, at the age of forty-nine 
years. Dr. Tesh had served the university since 
1917, as lecturer, instructor in inorganie chem 
istry (1919-24), assistant professor (1924-29), 
professor of chemistry and head of the Union- 
town Center (1929-33), head of the Johnstown 
Center (1933-37), and university professor, 


since 1937. 


DoroTHEA WoopwortH, assistant professor 
of Latin and Greek, University of California 
(Los Angeles), died, August 10, at the age of 
fifty-one years. Mrs. Woodworth had served 
the university since 1926. 


Education in the Magazines 


WE eall attention to two articles in Fortune 
(August), that ought to be of interest to our 
readers. In “Challenge to Liberal Thought,” 
John Dewey discusses briefly the history of 
liberalism; the place of science as a liberalizing 
factor; the idea that books are both “liberators 
and tyrants” and that literary men “rely on con- 
ventions’; the schism between the practical and 
the spiritual, a schism that “clouds all our think- 
ing”’; the possibility that we may be “frozen in 
midstream”; the old battle, “fixity vs. change,” 
and closes with the statement that, “as far as 
school education is a part of the required prac 
tical means of [bridging the gulf between spiri- 
tual and material values], educational theory or 
philosophy has the task and the opportunity of 
helping to break down the philosophy of fixation 
that bolsters external authority in opposition to 
free co-operation.” The other article, “Science 
Comes to Languages,” presents an over-all pic- 
ture of the success of the so-called Army method 
of teaching foreign languages and points out 
certain handicaps in the application of the 
method to the work of the average college stu- 
dent. 
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Shorter Papers... 





LESSONS FROM THE ARMY LANGUAGE 
COURSES 

THE reaction against the curricula and meth- 
ods of teaching in the Army and Navy training 
programs has apparently begun. A year ago, 
eollege faculties and administrators were full 
of praise for the educational insight of the train- 
ing divisions of the services. They were not 
only glad to serve but foresaw many effects in 
college practices from the experiences to be 
gained. The study of Ephraim Cross, College 
of the City of New York, mentioned in The New 
York Times, May 21, 1944, on the possible uses 
of the Army and Navy methods of language 
teaching in peacetime indicates that already the 
tide is turning. Two fundamental weaknesses 
in Dr. Cross’s arguments deserve to be pointed 
out, lest the reaction endanger the learning of 
some positive lessons from the training program. 

The first weakness is that the experiment was 
too short-lived to be conclusive. While the ex- 
periment is still going on for the teaching of 
some of the more unfamiliar languages, the 
greater portion of the program was terminated 
before the end of the expected nine-month 
period. Nevertheless, the short experience at 
Bard College indicated that considerable success 
At the 
end of six months, about 50 per cent of the stu- 


was achieved in the language teaching. 


dents in the program were adjudged by the 
Army’s examiners to be sufficiently fluent in 
French or German to be immediately available 
for services in special branches. The cause of 
this high pereentage was our close attention to 
the methods recommended by the Army. It is 
true, as Dr. Cross justly points out, that there is 
nothing new or revolutionary about these meth- 
ods. The armed forces, however, provided the 
opportunity and the means for trying them in a 
practical experiment. 

The second weakness is Dr. Cross’s statement 
regarding the use of foreigners as teachers of 
their native tongue, as recommended by the 
armed forees. Nobody in Washington or else- 
where assumed that these natives would or 
should be “natural authorities” in matters of 
their own tongue or that they would make “the 
Their function and duties were 


best teachers.” 


clearly circumscribed in the ASTP: they were 
the drillmasters for the proper control of the 
spoken language, under the constant guidance 
Bard's 


They 


and supervision of the trained linguist. 

ASTP unit required nine such assistants. 
ranged in age from 21 to over 50, and, from the 
point of view of profession, from student to 
For 


sourcefulness, patience, and devotion to their 


lawyer and clergyman. intelligence, re- 
strenuous task, they made a remarkably effective 
group that would compare more than favorably 
with many a staff of trained language teachers. 

Another debatable point of Dr. Cross’s is that 
the well-nigh exclusive emphasis by the services 
on the spoken language appears “very inade- 
quate” in modern civilization. In past years a 
reading knowledge was the aecepted objective 
of modern-language instruction in this country. 
Neither Dr. Cross nor any other experienced lan- 
guage teacher would maintain that this was an 
“adequate” objective. It was set up under pres- 
sure from a vociferous trend in educational think- 
ing that foreign-language study was a waste of 
time. How wrong that trend was became pain- 
fully manifest after Pearl Harbor. 
forces rendered a gallant service to language 


The armed 


instruction when, for purposes of their own, 
they put the emphasis where it always should 
Neither did 
reading and writ- 


have been: on spoken language. 
they ignore the other skills: 
ing. But “to get the boys to talk” came first, 
and “to get our students to talk” should be the 
primary objective of all future language in- 
struction. It was our experience at Bard—in 
conclusive perhaps, due to the premature termi- 
nation of the program—that the acquisition of 
oral skill is a natural stepping-stone to writing 
and to the reading and study of literature—in 
other words, to the training of “the whole man” 
in language. 

The important role of languages in the war 
effort will carry over into the postwar world. 
International planning, commitments, and or- 
ganizations in practically every field of human . 
enterprise will place a premium on practical 
linguistie competence. Our young people, espe- 
cially those returning to college from other parts 
of the world, will be fully aware of these oppor 
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tunities and ask for the proper educational gui 


dance and facilities. Colleges will do we I] to re- 


consider carefully the place of modern languages 


in the liberal-arts curriculum and their relative 


importance in postwar edueation. They cannot 


they will take full advantage of the 
. 


rned in the i 


but 
nguage laboratory of the 


armea ervice 


True enough, the optimal con- 


ditions of the ASTP can probably be repro- 


duced only in a few select institutions. But most 


nguage departments can approximate some of 
life, vigor, 


Three of these, 


the. conditions and thus inject new 


ind meaning into their teaching. 


highlighted by the armed services’ program, 

t be considered indispensable: 

or 1 high-school] autho s must allow 
tndents 1 for coneenti 1 in foreign 
inguag 1) 

The former ‘‘dribble’’ method of three-hour- 
i-week ¢ 3 must be scrapped and courses with 
laily ¢ tuted. 

Language classes must be reduced in size and 
the teaching staffs of language departments in- 
reased 

The obstacles in the way of a reorganization 
of language-teaching procedures along such lines 


are evidently many. They are not insuperable, 


once the main obstacle is overeome: the tradi- 
tionalism and conservatism of so many language 
departments that are hidebound by textbooks 
Yet the needs 


of the present and the postwar world are such 


and established teaching routines. 


training has 
It is 


that effective, practical language 


become one of the challenges of our time. 


Tce. oe 
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one which the schools and colleges cannot brush 
aside lightly. The Army and Navy courses have 
opened an approach which, while not yet con 
clusive in the final results, deserves the earnest 
consideration and continued study of all who are 
responsible for language teaching. 

Bard College will continue the experiment of 
the ASTP in 


civilian students who have a major interest in 


language and area work with 


linguistics. The program is under the super- 
vision of the division of languages and litera 
ture and will consist of intensive courses in Ger- 
man, French, and Spanish on the elementary 
and intermediate levels. Students will meet, in 
groups of no more than ten, for five 2-hour con 
tact periods a week, to be counted as two courses, 
or half of their course curriculum. A comple 
mentary course will be devoted to the explora 
tion of the geographie area in which the lan 
guage is spoken, with its people, their history, 
Bard 


plan to fit themselves for government services 


institutions, and culture. students who 
in foreign countries in connection with the im 
portant work of postwar reconstruction and re 
habilitation, for positions in the world of export 
and import, in radio, and for the many oppor 
tunities of the coming “air age” will thus receive 
a maximum in practical language training 
against the background of a liberal-arts curricu 
lum. 
WILLIAM FRAUENFELDER 
BARD COLLEGE, 
ANNANDALE-ON-Hupson, N, Y. 





TOLERANCE—CULTURAL AND 
RACIAL 


Intercultural Education in American Schools. 


By WinuiAM E. Vickery and Stewart G. 

CoLeE. vii+214 pp. New York: Harper and 

Brothers. 1943. $2.00. 

CONCERN among teachers over the rise of 
racial and eultural antagonisms in Ameriea has 
been increasing. That these intercultural and 


interracial tensions will be aggravated during 


and after the present world war is obvious to 


students of education. These factors have stim- 
ulated an interest in our latent resources to meet 
the problem with the result that this volume is 
the first of a series dealing with proposed ob- 
jectives and methods of how to educate for sym- 
pathetic understanding and handling of race 
and cultural relations in American society. 

In the foreword William H. Kilpatrick names 
four kinds of intergroup tensions which must 
These are intol- 
erant attitudes toward nationalities (Japanese, 


be considered by the schools. 
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Italian), toward religions 


Catholics, Jehovah’s Witnesses), toward races 


German, (Jews, 
(Negroes), and toward socio-economic groups. 

Conflicts arising because of differences in race 
and eulture constitute serious threats to indi 
vidual and community welfare as well as to that 
of the nation as a whole. Chapter I reviews 
briefly the situation as at present existing in our 
country as a result of differences in race, re- 
ligion, nationality, and socio-economic status. 
Chapters II through VI offer the thesis that 
these tensions and antagonisms can be amelio 
rated. 

Cultural democracy is a theory which pro- 
poses to utilize the cultural values of diverse 
groups and to promote national unity through 
intercultural edueation. The goals of such edu- 
cation would implement “The Purposes of Edu- 
eation in American Democracy” (Educational 
Policies Commission monograph), modify traits 
of both majority and minority groups confiict- 
ing with democratic principles, and encourage 


retention of diverse folkways, values, and in- 


Reborts... 
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stitutions according with democratic principles, 
satisfy personal and social needs of different 
groups, and enrich American life (p. 63). 

A practical program of edueation by which 
the goals of intercultural education may _ be 
developed is described in Chapters III, IV and 
V. The program is based on analyses of com 
munity conditions and needs. Objectives tor 
forth. 


for selecting and organizing classroom materials 


courses and units are set Suggestions 
and for developing methods and techniques are 
offered. 

Chapter VI summarizes important concepts 
of democracy, race, culture, religion, majority 
and minority groups, acculturation, prejudice, 
and intercultural education. Findings and gen- 


eralizations gleaned from scientific research 
orient the teacher and provide an authentic 
frame of reference. The book coneludes with 
a section on reference notes and a_ helpful 
bibliography. 

JENNIE MAE NEWTON Mart 


BuFFALO, N. Y. 





SELECTION OF ACCELERATED 
STUDENTS 
In June and September, 1942, and in Febru- 
ary, 1943, Allegheny College admitted as fresh- 
men a number of men who had not completed 
All of these stu- 
dents had completed three years of high-school 


a regular high-school course. 


work, and the majority of them had finished 
three and one half years. Since this represents 
a fairly new venture in higher education, it is a 
matter of particular interest and importance to 
discover whether or not these students made a 
successful adjustment to college life. An at- 
tempt has been made in this study to isolate the 
factors which seem to predict success with a 
view toward making use of these predictors in 
students in the 


the better selection of such 


future. The development of better techniques 
for selecting students for college who have not 
completed high school is extremely important. 
If such a student should not succeed in college, 
he is then left without a college degree or a high- 


school diploma, and hence any tangible evidence 





of completion of any kind of formal education. 
A college should, therefore, be very certain that 
a student is capable of doing college work before 
admitting him with less than four years of high- 
school preparation. 

Of the 22 men students studied, it was found 
that seven had attained unusually good academic 
success, 10 others could be classified as fair stu- 
dents, and five received grades low enough to be 
It is doubtful if these 


last five students will successfully complete a 


called academic failures. 
college course. All grades made up to August 
1, 1943, were considered in the rating of these 
students, so that for some a full year’s work 
was used as a basis for judgment, and for others 
the results of only one semester’s work were 
available. However, from this 7: 10:5 distri- 
bution of success, we may infer that certain 
students may safely be admitted to college on 
such an accelerated basis, t.e., without finishing 
high school. 
An examination was then made of the suecess 
ful vs. the unsuccessful students in order to dis 


cover diseriminating factors. The methods used 








in the study need not be explained in detail 


It is more important to explain what the 


here. It 
how 


discriminating factors seemed to be and 
they may be used. 

The first of these factors, and the best single 
discriminator, was found to be the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion. Hada percentile rank of 50 been required 
for the 22 men studied, four fifths of the aca- 


demic failures would have been excluded, i.e., 


not admitted to Allegheny. At the same time 
only one seventeenth of the successful students 
would have been excluded. It was found that 
an I() of 110 as reported by the high school eor- 
responded roughly to an ACE percentile of 50 
provides the same kind of dis- 


Unfortunately, not all the high 


and probably 
erimination, 
schools report IQ’s. 

High-school 


rood discriminator. 


record was also found to be a 


Even though no aceount 
was taken of the differences in high schools, it 
was found that requiring a B average or its 
equivalent would have exeluded all of the fail- 
ures and only three seventeenths of the successes. 

An atten pt was made to discover some success 


mong the various entrance achieve- 


pre dictors : 


ment tests; but since the number of cases was 
SO small, no clear hy potheses eould be formed. 
The tests in mechanics of expression, vocabu- 
lary, physical science, social studies, and fine arts 
seemed to be the best discriminators between the 
successful and unsuecessful students, but no 
critical scores could be set with aecuraey. 

The results of this study of academie success 
of accelerated students would seem to point to 
some 


very definite seleetion techniques which 


might be used in the future. Even though the 
number of cases studied is very small, there is 
rather convincing evidence that the requirements 
for admission of three- and three-and-one-half- 
year high-school 
ACE percentile rank of 50 and/or an IQ of 
110, a high-school average of B or its equivalent, 


students should inelude an 


and a respectable showing on the entrance tests. 
It is suggested that a deficiency in one or more 
of these areas might be compensated for in an- 
other area, but admission with such deficiencies 
should be granted only after eareful considera- 
tion of all the available data or an exceptionally 
recommendation from the 


strong high-sehool 


prineipal. 
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Since accelerated students are approximately 
six months to a year younger than the average 
college freshman, it seemed important to dis 
cover also whether they can make a satisfactory 
social adjustment to college life. Social adjust 
ment is necessarily difficult of definition, and its 
for the 22 eases studied was entirely 


measure 
subjective. Therefore, not too much confidence 
can be placed in the predictive value of any ob 
servations made. Two hypotheses might be pro- 
posed, however, concerning non-academic, or 
social, adjustment. 

In the first place, social adjustment does not 


to be dependent upon academic adjust- 


seel 
ment. Of the six students designated by the 
dean of men as poorly adjusted socially, two 


were very successful academically, three had 
achieved fair academic success, and one failed 
academically. The hypothesis that social and 
academie adjustment are unrelated is strength 
ened by the fact that the average ACE percen- 
tile rank for the six poorly adjusted students 
was 73, which is the approximate average for 
all Allegheny freshmen. 

In the second place, comments and uncommon 
ratings on the confidential rating blanks submit 
ted by high-school principals gave hints in three 
of the six eases that might have been helpful in 
pointing out students who were likely to have 
social-adjustment problems. One such comment 
was that the student “lacked initiative.” An- 
other student was rated as “over-emotional at 
times.” <A third student was rated as “little 
noticed by others” and as having “no influence” 
on students of his own age. None of these rat- 
ings or comments appeared on the blanks of 
students rated by the dean as socially well-ad- 
justed. 

These observations concerning social adjust- 
ment may be taken for what they are worth. 
They may point to techniques which are only 
slightly better-than-chanece guesses concerning 
probable social adjustment. It may even be 
that the college does not wish to concern itself 
with the problem of selecting only socially 
adaptable students. 

In conclusion, it should be emphasized again 
that the size of the group studied limits its 
value. As more students are admitted with less 
than the traditional amount of preparation, 
finer points of discrimination should be diseov- 
ered and more exacting requirements may be 
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set. In the meantime, it would seem that more 
of such students who are clearly capable of 
doing college work should be encouraged to enter 
Studies made at 
other institutions, such as the University of 


college as soon as possible. 


Chieago and the University of Louisville, where 
similar accelerated programs have been going 
on for several years, indicate that all the values 
of a college education experienced by ordinary 
students may also be experienced by carefully 
selected twelfth- and even eleventh-grade stu- 
dents. 
AILEEN G. DAIN 
DIRECTOR OF EXAMINATIONS, 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 


MARYVILLE “COLLEGE MAIDS” 
GO TO WAR 

“COLLEGE Maip” uniforms are being taken by 
nurses to the battle fronts of the world today. 
They are manufactured in the unusual “College 
Maid Shop” at Maryville (Tenn.) College. 

At the beginning of the war the Navy’s only 
sea-going women were the eleven nurses on the 
hospital ship, Relief. They all wore “College 
Maid” Orders were received from 
nurses at Pearl Harbor immediately after the 


uniforms. 
Japanese attack. The only nurse to escape 
death or capture on Bataan or Corregidor is a 
Maid Shop eustomer. Four nurses captured on 
Guam and held as Japanese prisoners for a year 
sent for new uniforms “a size smaller than the 
last” as soon as they got back to the United 
States. 

Maryville College’s student-help program in- 
cludes opportunities for remunerative employ- 
ment similar to those found in many colleges— 
work in laboratories, library, post office, dining 
room, in the buildings, and on the campus. But 
in its “College Maid Shop” Maryville has added 
another field probably not duplicated elsewhere. 
Here a girl may work in her spare hours. She 
makes just what she earns. Pay is on a piece- 
work basis for acceptable production, and the 
standard of acceptability is high, for the uni- 
forms are sold under a guarantee of complete 
satisfaction. 

In 1921, Kathryn Romig MeMurray, head of 
the home-economies department, hit upon the 
idea of increasing the motivation of her sewing 
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students by teaching them to make articles to 
sell. 


and aprons in standard sizes. 


The girls began with simple house dresses 
Then they made 
pajamas and embroidered them. They marketed 
their handiwork through department stores and 
churches and to individuals who visited the sew 
ing room. 


But 
demand irregular. 


these avenues were uncertain and the 
So arrangements were made 
to supply uniforms for workers in certain tex- 
tile mills. Styling, cutting, and assembling were 
now simplified. Garments could be completed 


And 


“large-scale production” techniques were worked 


more quickly. sales were assured. As 
out, contracts for gymnasium suits were ac- 
for the 


Requests from other 


cepted. Orders came for choir robes 
Westminster Choir School. 
choirs followed. The old home-economies quar- 
The 


building was taken over, and more machines and 


ters were outgrown. lower floor of one 
equipment were installed. 

The government specified a certain uniform 
The College 
these specifications 


for nurses in veterans’ hospitals. 
Maid Shop 


offered to make the dresses to measure and to 


secured and 
keep the measurements for use on reorders. A 
file of the size requirements of 4,000 nurses 
serving in private, veterans, Army, and Navy 
hospitals has gradually been built up. 

The war came and with it more business than 
it was possible to handle. It was found that 
more articles could be made in the available time 
if they were all of one style. Consequently, 
except for a few old customers, “College Maids” 
are being supplied only to Navy nurses for the 
duration. 

The Maid Shop continues in its double ac- 
complishment as it affords girls an opportunity 
to help themselves to a college education while 
they, in turn, help to win the war by meeting 
a need of those who are serving in far places. 

CATHERINE S. BARKER 

MARYVILLE (TENN.) COLLEGE 
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Ducorr, Louis J., and MARGARET JARMAN HAGoop. 
Differentials in Productivity and in Farm Income 
of Agricultural Workers by Size of Enterprise 
and by Regions. Pp. 54. Mimeographed. U. 8. 
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of Agriculture, 
Washington. 


iomics, 


Polish Facts and Figures, 


Informa 


York 22. 


- ete Polish Government 
745 Fifth Avenue, New 


Go-to-School Drive, 1944-45. 
if Kdueation Pp. 19. Washington 25: Gov 
ernment Printing Office. 5¢. 

* 

Elementary School Organization 
und fdmir ration revised). Pp. xvi+ 57 
IJlustrated. D. Appleton-Century. 1944, 
In this revised edition, the writer makes a thorough 
analysis of the best research of the past decade and 
vives a much needed realistic interpretation of pro- 
gressive trends and philosophy Carrying out the 
point of view of democracy in administration, the 
text is for teachers as well as for supervisors and 

administrators 
* 

PRALL, CHARLI E., and C. LESLIE CUSHMAN. 
Teacher Education in Service. Pp. xili+ 503. 
Prepared for the Commission on Teacher Edu 


U.S. Office 
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theatre, the novel, the movies, music and art criti- 
cism——prepared by a group of distinguished critics 
Munro, Ellis, Gabor, Heythum, Daiches, Clark, 
Ames, Fox, Haydon, Boas. Should increase the 
reader's ability to judge a work of art—-whatever 
its field—-with greater competence and authority. 


TopuaM, E., and J. A. HoucH. The Co-operative 
Movement in Britain (British Life and Thought: 
No. 19). Pp. 51. Illustrated. Published for 
the British Council by Longmans, Green. 1944, 
Describes the present-day organization of the Co 
operative Movement throughout the United King 
dom, and explains how the principles of the “Roch 
dale pioneers” have been woven into the texture of 
the everyday life of the people. May be secured 
from the British Overseas Press Service, 50 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 


TROYER, MAURICE E., and C. ROBERT PACE. E£valu- 
ation in Teacher Education. Pp. xii+ 368. Pre- 
pared for the Commission on Teacher Education, 
published by the American Council on Education, 
Washington. 1944. $3.00. 

This is a report on the evaluative problems, tech 
niques, and procedures encountered in the experi- 
ence of the commission at all stages of the educa 
tion of teachers. The authors have placed special 
emphasis on the role of the student in evaluation 
and on the significance of continuous evaluation 


cation, published by the American Council on 


Kduecation, Washington. 1944, $3.00. 

This book, addressed to school administrators and 
Classroom teachers alike, and in fact to all who 
have a stake in educational policy, places emphasis 
on co-operative enterprise as demonstrated in the 
experience of the field studies of the commission. 
Group work is presented as an instrument for pro- 
moting teacher growth on the job and simultane- 
ously improving the curriculum 


from one stage of education to another. 
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A non-profit, legal reserve, life in- 
surance company, created to fund 
college plans for retirement income 


BELLE, and WILLIAM HUNT 
Scueick. ‘‘Principles of Planning the Home- 
making Department.’’ University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Vol. 41, No. 44. Pp. 28. Illustrated. 
Issued by the University High School Visitor’s 
Office. 1944, 35¢. 


ROBINSON, ANNA 


offers : 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


SANDIN, ApoLtpH A. Social and Emotional Ad- 
justments of Regularly Promoted and Non-Pro- 
moted Pupils (Child Development Monographs, 
No, 32, Arthur I. Jersild, editor). Pp. ix +142. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University. 1944. $2.15. 


. disinterested advice regarding 


Savery, ConsTANcE. The Good Ship Red Lily. annuity and insurance plans 
Pp. vii +197. [ilustrated. Longmans, Green. 
1944. $2.25. to 
The story of a delightful family at the time of the 
religious persecutions in England and of their 
escape to America 


and 


Colleges and their Staff Members. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 


ScHOEN, MAx (editor). The Enjoyment of the 
Arts. Pp. 336. [llustrated. Philosophical 
Library, 15 East 40th Street, New York. 1944, 
#5.00 
A lively presentation of all major phases of the 
arts, including a discussion of painting, sculpture, 

industrial design, poetry, drama and 

















architecture 
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